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DIGESTIBILITY OF FOOD. 





Ir is a mark of avery erroneous and melancholy state of society, 
that dyspepsia, or difficulty of digestion, should be a popular and 
lasting subject of discussion. But so itis. It is in vain to deny it ; 
and equally in vain to affect no care about it, as long as the causes 
remain with us. The cure is, doubtless, not to be brought about 
through the medium of particular instances, but by genera! improve- 
ment in other matters. Reform and diminution of taxation will do 
more to strenghen the stomachs of the people than all the treatises 
and bitters of the doctor. Not that we undervalue the doctor, 
truly so called ; or would have him undervalued on occasion: nor 
isit unimportant, from time to time, to repeat the maxims laid down 
by the writer of the following letter,—whose objections by the way 
to the title of our correspondent Junius we share. We should like 
to have had the re-christening him, before it was too late :— 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—IL agree with Junius Redivivus in some of his remarks, but 
I think his theory of ‘imsterstices’ as untenable as the vortices of 
Des Cartes; and I am afraid it may be injurious, as encouraging 
bolting, than which (with submission to him) nothing can be more 
cruel to a sensitive stomach. }-take it he is a sufferer from indi- 
gestion; if so, I may claim fellowship with him; and I am entitled 
to put in a word or two on the subject, if long suffering affords such 
a claim. 

I beg then to say, that eating slow, thorough mastication, and 
above all, moderation in quantity, I have found by experience to 
he the best preventives from dyspepsia. It is also as requisite to 
eschew all such obvious indigestibles, as sallads, raw fruits, pickles, 
cheese, e¢ hoc genus umne; rich sauces, stimulants, and ardent | 
spirits. The brain, as exciting the nerves of the stomach and 





thereby weakening the digestive organs, probably is the seat of the 
evil, but how to regulate its workings—‘there’s the rub.’ I think | 
it is the philosopher Kant who warns students from reading at | 
meals (a bad habit with bachelors), and the studious and sedentary 
of allages have addressed the most admirable precepts in verse | 
and prose to their brethren ; but they have fallen by the. way side. 
Armstrong sings 
©’ Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The restless mind. For ever on pursuit 
Of Knowiedge bent, it starves the grosser powers: 
Quite unemployed, against its own repose 
It turns its fatal edge, and sharper pangs 
Than what the body feels embitter life.’ 
Thomson (the most indolent of poets, who used to lie in bed all 
day because he had ‘no motive to get up’) recommends early | 
rising, fresh air, and exercise. 
‘ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour 
To meditation due and sacred song ?? 
It is quite clear that to talk of these things to the man of letters or 
of business, in the midst of the wear and tear of a London life, is 
about as beneficial as shewing a prisoner a beautiful landscape 
through the bars of his cell. Air, exercise, and sleep, in due pro- 
portions, regular hours and cheerful company, with food that nou- 
rishes, not enervates, are luxuries which the generality of mankind, 
in the present state of society, are too poor or too rich to enjoy. 
Yes, these are the ingredients of the only recipe for health and 
long-life — mens sana incorpore sano. Well docs the Caxsar of 
Shakspeare say,— 
‘Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much—such men are dangerous.’ 
It is a mistake, however, of modern philosophy to make the stomach 
the source of action; the brain o’er masters it. 
Tam, Sir, 
A very old Reader and Admirer, C. M. 
P.S. I wish your agreeable correspondent would assume a plea- 





santer cognomen. I expected, from your announcement, some 
bitter assault on ‘ the Lords,’ or at least a fling at ‘the Bishops.’ 


C. M. hits a great point, and one that deserves to be deeply 
borne in mind, when he says, that people under the present system 
of things are either ‘ too poor or too rich,’ to be healthy. Anxiety 
for subsistence, and perturbed life from repletion, are the two great 
evils that afflict the modern community;—always premising, that 
they are the effects as well as the continuing causes of a heap of 
social mistakes, and that, as these mistakes clear away, we see 
better through all the rest. Every human being whatsoever ought 
to have a reasonable amount of something to do in the fore-part of 
the day, and leisure to cultivate his mind, and enjoy the common 
joy, during the rest of the day. This is the point to which all im- 
provement tends, and which the foolish and by no means happy 
possessor of too much power and riches, out of a miserable instinct, 
sets himself to oppose. 

As to stomach and brain, there is surely a re-action on both 
sides, and either may begin. The abused stomach will set the 
brain working uneasily; and the over-worked brain will be resented 
by the abused stomach. Thus the gross feeder and the sensitive 
student may come to share feelings alike: and extreme indulgence 
and extreme care meet, like all other extremes. 

It was Buffon, we believe, who was so struck with the sympathy 
between the stomach and brain, that he sometimes felt disposed to 
consider the former the seat of thinking ! eS 








PERPLEXITIES IN THE CONDITION OF FEMALES.* 





Tue work mentioned below consists of two melancholy tales, cal- 
culated to show the misery resulting from certain defects in the 
social system; but it is not easy to discover whether the author 
himself considers them as such. He either designs to uphold opi- 
nions which the world now begins to consider as mistakes, or to 
shew their mischievous tendency, without venturing openly té con- 
demn them. Every page of his work is blackened with the unme- 
rited sufferings which women endure from the laws and customs of 
society ; and yet he excuses the following passage, by hinting that 
the heroine of whom he speaks is under the influence of a temporary 
alienation of mind :— 

‘ To her mental vision, woman appeared from the cradle to the 
grave, a persecuted, injured, and oppressed being. She scarcely 
admitted of exceptions,.as she pronounced, that to be woman was 
to be miserable. She considered her a creature that might be 
trifled with or adored, oppressed, deserted, trampled on, at the will 
of man; the betrayer remaining unpunished, the betrayed, not only 
unpitied, but contemned,—one for whom the world at large were 
for ever spreading snares, and at the same time preparing a worse 
than Draco code of laws for her punishment, if she fell into them ; 
not, indeed, punishing her deviations with death, but decreeing what 
seemed to Jeannette’s imagination a far heavier judgment,—fetters 
of shame to herself, and her innocent children for ever,’ _ 

Now it appears to us that there is much of truth in these no- 
tions, and that they deserved to proceed from wiser lips than those 
of Jeannette, who bas, in fact, less cause to complain of the world’s 
injustice than others of her family. There is little plot in either 
of the stories; both are simple, and not uncommon tales of do- 
mestic suffering. Their principal interest is confined to their 
respective heroines, whose every word, thought, and feeling is noted 
down with an accuracy that they scarcely merit. Their tendency 
is, like the commonest trash of the circulating library, to encourage 
a morbid spirit of self-reference, by giving it the name of sensibility. 
The heroine of the first tale, Jeannette, who is represented as ten- 
derly beloved by all who know her, certainly puts their affection to 
the test, for she does not spare their patience. We should have 
prescribed exercise and a spare diet for the young lady. A woman 
who can determine upon making all her family miserable, deserting 
a kind and indulgent husband, and forsaking her infant for ever, 
because she hears that the name of her mother had been coupled 


* The False Step ; and, The Sisters. 3vols.8vo. Bull. 
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squeamishness on the part of the reader) are absolutely unendura- | interred according to custom. ‘There would be an ample supply of 


heard the same thing in private, it has invariably emanated from 
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with shame, is not a character to hold up to admiration. These 
are the heroines that bring novels into disrepute. The second tale 
is yet more melancholy than the first, and the heroine, though less 
exceptionable, is far from being a reasonable woman. We cannot 
heartily wish success to this work, and we regret it the more, on 
account of the talents of the author, and his disposition to dwell 
upon the opinions and feelings of his principal characters; to 
search into the hidden springs of action, and to shew that while the 
best motives have often some alloy, there is also a mixture of ‘ good 
in things evil.’ These things might have been turned to better 
account; and if, as we are inclined to suspect, his powers have 
been palsied by the fear of expressing his true sentiments, we hope 
he will take better courage, confide in the improving wisdom of the 
times, and show himself worthy of the extraordinary age in which 
he lives. 





PERFUMES VINDICATED. 


TO THE TATLER. 





Dear Mr Tatrer.—As your constant reader and great admirer, | 
I trust I may be allowed some indulgence while I remark upon what | 
appears to me a departure from your usual correct judgment in | 
every instance where good taste is concerned. I allude to an ex- 
tract in a late Tatler, under the head of ‘ Miscellanies,’ in which | 
the use of perfumes is thus coarsely commented on :—‘ Those (says | 
Montaigne) who use exotic perfumes, give good reason to suspect 
that they endeavour thereby to conceal some disagreeable effluvia 
proceeding from themselves. —Ben Jonson was of the same 
opinion :— 


£ Still to be neat,—still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast,— 
Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d,— 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
Though Art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound.’ 
What is here said by these two great personages is to me anything 
but conclusive: I cannot even admit them as authorities upon every 
possible point involving refinement. The former, although a great | 


philosopher of his class, was not (judging from his writings) over- | 
refined in his treatment of corporeal matters ; and the latter, in | 
spite of his poetry, was notoriously a coarse man in many respects. 
There are things in his comedies, which (without any particular 


ble. What these coarse geniuses would imply, could never have 
entered the head of any other than a gross man. When I have 


men who were fit companions for Montaigne and Jonson in those 
respects. Pray, Sir, ought it not to be enough for us that anything | 
is beautiful? And cannot we make use of it solely on that account, | 
and for the love of what is graceful or pieasant? Must we be | 
always searching out disagreeable causes for agreeable effects? At | 
this rate, the very odours of the rose and the violet might be looked | 
upon as a cover for something disgusting,—something inherently | 
bad in their exquisite conformation ; and the poet and the philoso- | 
pher ought to have made haste to get out of their company. 
I am, Sir, 
Your admiring disciple, | 
T.V.R. | 
We agree with the general spirit of our correspondent’s objections ; | 
and if we are not mistaken, have made remarks to a similar purpose. 
The truth is, that in those moments of hurry which will some- 
times occur in the ‘ best regulated’ journals, a paragraph will slip 
in now and then, not in accordance with the general opinions of the 
paper. Nevertheless, we conceive it is the philosopher who is in 
the wrong in this instance, and net the poet. Montaigne is severe, | 
without qualification, on the use of perfumes ; Ben Jonson objects 
only to their unceasing use, on all and every occasion,—‘ Still to be 
powder’d, still perfum’d,’ &c. Certainly the use of perfumes may 
be carried to a pitch of abuse. Perhaps the male sex do best nei- | 
ther to use nor abuse them. There seems an effeminacy in the use 
of perfumes bya man. And even the ladies, it must be allowed, do 
best, when they favour us with them in moderation. We are jealous 
of helps to the charms of womanhood. But to think about the 
matter as Montaigne did, is to make the evil recoil on the objector. 


tS 
COUNTERACTION TO THE ‘BURKING SYSTEM.’ 


TO THE TATLER. 
Dear Mr Tatier,—Every one professing to be guided by the 











light of reason must coincide with your enlightened correspondent 


‘Junius Redivivus,’ in the philosophic view which he has taken of 
the question of the appropriation and disposal of our ‘ fleshly taber. 
nacles,’ after the spirit has fled them. I, however, object to his 
suggestion (evidently a hasty one) of a remedy for the appalling eyil 
which has prompted him to make his interesting communication to 
you, upon these grounds :— 

Ist. A compulsory law which shall render ‘the bodies of the 
whole community dying a natural death, available to the public 
public schools of anatomy, and redeemable by a fine,’ cannot but 
be unjust to the poor; for no scale of degrees in the amount of the 
fines can ever equalize the fine to the poor and needy, on the one 
hand, and the very wealthy on the other. 

2nd, The supply would exceed to a manifold extent the demand 
of necessity. 

3rd. A tax would consequently be created, the proceeds of which 
would have no object, and would require another law for their 
appropriation ; because, 

4th. There would be no bodies to be bought by students or 
schools, if all the dead were the property, by law, of the schools; 
and, 

5th. Because the law itself would be tyrannous to all, and doubly 
so to the poor. 

In lieu of this suggestion, I would propose that a law should be 


| passed, recognizing the bodies of deceased individuals as property, 
« 


over which the individual before death should have control, and 
which he might (as he may now, indeed) bequeath eithér to a sur- 
geon, or any anatomical school, or to the grave, if he pleased; and 
that in default of such bequest, the bodies of deceased persons 
should become the property of the heir, or next of kin; to be by 


| them disposed of as they should think fit. This would be no hard. 


ship to any one; as those most interested in the question would 
have the right of disposing of the remains. If the individual were 
anxious either for his body to be buried, or to be devoted to the 
promotion of science, he would have his wish as now; and if not, 
the relatives who, by a natural prejudice, attach a reverential 
value to the remains of their friend, might be spared any shock to 


| their feelings; or, if they were so enlightened as to beable to over- 


come a prejudice, in favour of the advancement of medical! science 
and the general good, they might present the body to the surgeon, 


| or to a medical school; and, if poor, receive its value, instead of 


being at an expense which they might very ill afford, to have it 


* subjects,’ without injury to the feelings of any, and without any 
violation of decorum. 
Many may be shocked at first thought of the disposal of the mor- 


tal remains of their fellow-creatures, perhaps their friends, for 


money, for the purposes of dissection; but it is a weak, though an 
amiable prejudice ; and when the matter is viewed in conjunction 
with the importance of surgical knowledge, and the horrible prac- 
tices which have of late prevailed, reason must convince every en- 
lightened mind of the futility of such prejudices. As regards those 
who attach any value to ‘consecrated ground,’ and who would 
identify our ‘ corruption’ with the ‘incorruption,’ which the Scrip- 
tures say we are to put on at the resurrection, they are inacessible 


| to reason on this point, and need not be argued with. 


It occurs to me, in addition, that a law which should authorize 
the surgical examinaticn of the bodies of deceased persons, in lieu 
of the inefficient inspection by old women, termed ‘ searchers,’ now 
required by law, would be productive of great benefit and produce 
great satisfaction, not only to the community at large, but to the 
friends and relatives of the deceased. In order to prevent abuses, 
the examination might be confined to those parts of the body which 
are the seat of the vital action, and the inquiry be directed to as- 


certain the causes of death; which, as well as a statement of the 


post mortem appearances, should be furnished to the proper autho- 
rities. This would not only be satisfactory to the medical men 


| who had attended the deceased, and be productive of medical know- 


ledge, but it must also be satisfactory to all but those whose igno- 
rance is the parent and fosterer of prejudices equally irrational and 
mischievous. 

I beg to apologize for intruding sucha grave subject on your 
lively colums ; but the horrible atrocities now before the public eye 
need the suggestion of some remedial means to satisfy the public 
mind of the possibility, as well as the necessity of abolishing the 
sanguinary traffic, by that most effectual of all preventives, want 
of a market. 

I am, dear Mr Tatler, 


Your delighted reader, 


Non-MEDICUS. 
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f The of an ugly crabbed kinswoman put up in its place. The will is 
‘ | FINE ARTS. read ; and purports, that the whole fortune of the deceased, consist- 
; a ing of fifty thousand pounds, is bequeathed to the widow Dashington, 
, GUIDE TO THE REGENT’S PARK.* : on condition that she is married to one of the gentlemen; to which 
a ts = 9 ty een a ae end, they are to cast lots with dice. The dice are thrown accordingly 
' are r Bonner, , : mat ine ss 
porte some time back. The present exhibit no falling off,—they (to anxious music); and Os poet wins, ? the great ire of 
| are fuithful, distinct, and tasteful; and the work, with its nice paper, the money-getter, who had just been weeping to the memory 
. good printing, and pretty wood-cuts, is altogether a very tidy and | of the worthy man who was so good as to possess fifty thousand 
; useful little volume It is intended for country cousins, and we | pounds. A perplexity, however, presents itself amidst the raptures 


would recommend no country cousin, who has any thirst after @| of the bard (who, by the way, is so devoted to his art, that he 

knowledge of the Regent’s Park, to be without the book, especially always speaks in verse). This is no less than the portrait of the 

if a said cousin can get the London relative to make a present ugly kinswoman; which te dew (hii by’ "pUrOiil "OlP eemtbanll 
it. 


The compiler, as he modestly calls himself, is, as in duty bound, who is not aware of its substitution for the real one. The poor i} 
a most admiring Cicerone. He wanders from one curiosity to the | poet is horribly distressed between the thoughts of facing his credi- ' | 
. 





other, calling upon his readers to sympathize in his doatings upon | tors again, and marrying such a wretch for money :—he has also 
each. This is all very proper. It is both the foible and the forte 


fallen in love with the beautiful maid-servant :—he is generous, 
of a guide to be himself an admirer of what he has to shew He 


q 
: . , ‘eel cod with hi : amorous, a poet: in short, he sells the supposed ugly widow to the 
i $ 1 n i” 
is, for the fie being a. ,y wis awe “ - C1 pi money-getter for one thousand pounds out of the fifty, and resolves 
so absorbed in it, that he loses his identity in a local pride,—he no ‘ 


longer seeks the mirror, unless it be the artificial lake in which ‘ the to ne the minis Whe, we need not say, is a very extraordinary | 
magnificent and highly elegant residence of John Tompkins, Esq.’ maid, and very like a gentlewoman,—musical besides, and constantly 
is reflected. Now we are in no such situation. For our part, we | singing snatches of sweet airs, to his wonder and enchantment. ij 
confess the park-is to us as the doctor’s feast in Peregrine Pickle,— | For her part, the maid is so enchanted too, that she declares who 
a miserable, offensive jumble of ancient and modern incongruities. 
There are some buildings that we should carefully except from the 
general condemnation,—the Colosseum for instance is one, in spite 
of its twisted columns; but Hanover terrace! and oh! Sussex 
place! All over the West En does Mr Nash plant his hideous 
mark. From Buckingham palace to Sussex place has Nash here and 
there set up his most outward and visible sign of an inward want of 
grace. He is worthy only of his chief patron; as severe ‘a thing 
as might be said of either. But as to the immediate considerations, 
Sussex place—what a climax of absurdity and ugliness! It is 
beyond the pale of criticism, All the buildings in the park are not 
so bad as this, but few of them have much reason to be ashamed 
of such a neighbour, which embraces almost every demerit in 
atchitecture—it is a ridiculous compost of Eastern, Grecian, 
Italian, English, and nondescript; smothered with embellishments, 
yet how poor, mean, anl senseless they are! how discordant the 
whole! It is worse than the Needle in Langham place, because 
there is more of it, and better than Buckingham palace, because, 
though the most has been made of it, there is less space for 
absurdity. The ‘ Needle’ is what it has been denominated ; the 
‘ Palace’ is a great piece of confectionery; and the ‘ Place’ is sur- 
mounted here and there with a sort of turban, tipped like a parasol. 


she is;—but then comes another perplexity. The poet has sold | 
her !—The fair Araminta, at once grieved and delighted, suddenly 
bethinks herself of a remedy for this mischance. She recollects 
that she once met her selfish and foppish cousin at a ball, and, 
without his knowing who she was, pretended, for the joke’s sake, 
to be smitten with him. She dresses herself in the attire she wore | 
| 
' 
f 
| 





on that occasion, seeks his presence, reminds him of the soft things 
he said to her, makes a confession of love and poverty, and an offer 
of marriage, » 1 ¢zs him to declare, in a letter addressed to A. D., 
whether or n> he will accept it. Gallopade, hugging himself in the 
mistress he shail have to divert the hours stolen from his ugly wife, 
declines a match with beautiful poverty: the widow produces the 


paper in full assembly; the mongy-getter is in despair; and the | 
poor poet enriched with all he could desire. 
The acting of this piece is good on all hands, and excellent in 
those of Liston and the fair manager. Mr W. Vinrne makes as : 
proper an old steward as the part requires, though he is actustomed 

to dig out his words with too indiscriminate an emphasis. He | 


speaks in Italics. Jamss Vintne has ease and self-possession, and 
is more than useful. He would add much however to the zest of 
his personation of the poet, if he humoured his versifying propensity 


a little more, and played a sort of graceful banter upon it,—at once i 

mg ee | spouting the lines more, and appearing to value them less, though : | 
still having a gay, smiling regard for them too. Madame Vesrris \ 

THE PLAY-GOER. is quite herself in the widow, lively and conscious, but with ease 1 





and good taste, aud throwing out now and then her snatches of 
songs with no little beauty of voice and style. And Liston is ex- 
cellent in Gallopade, especially in the scene where he receives the 
praises of his pretended inamorata with such bewitching depreca- 
tion, and dances to her singing with such a repose in his agility, 
and so fat an elegance. eS \ 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Davury-Lang.—Artaxerxes—Popping the Question—The Brigand. 
Covent-Garpen.—Fra Diavolo—The Irish Ambassador. 





Otympric THEATRE. 

Tue new piece, called The Widow, or My Uncle's Will, is one of 
those gay, good-humoured trifles (always taken, we suppose, from 
U 


the French) which play-goers expect to find at this theatre, and 0) ENE 


; a: We have unfortunately mislaid a letter upon ‘ Annuals,’ which we intended 
which mak 1 3 j , : : LOR “ : 
ake an hour or so pass with so much vivacity, inter risus for insertion. May we ask the writer if he has a copy of it? 


Cupidinesque, on the wings of the Loves and Laughters. It is another There is merit in the Lines entitled ‘ The Wreck ;’ but the poem is too long 

version of the old story of a will, in which the hopes of avarice are} for us. 

disappointed, and love and generosity find their reward B. Z. will observe, that his arguments have been anticipated at greater 
Three consins, to wit, Augustus Gallopade, a dancing money-|  lenzth by Non-Menicus. 

getter (Mr Liston), Frank Rhapsody, a poor generous poct (Mr J. | D- 4 is seenived, 

Vininc), and Araminta Dashington, a handsome young widow The letter respecting Catherine and Petruchio came to hand too late for use 


We cannot see the contradiction in our remarks upon Miss Ro i 
(Madame Vesrris), assemble at the house of a deceased uncle, to stn P : Romer, pointed 
, : x z out by R.S. T. Her ‘smiling in the wrong place’ was when she was 
tear his last will and testament. Fortune has hitherto separated singing; and as to her being more of a ready-made actress than mos; 


them ; and the lady, who is in the secret of the will, disguises her-| other debutantes, we implied as much in our remarks upon her so far 
self as her maid-servant, in order to try the disposition of the par- on sa at tag i= Tatler for Oct. 25, 1830.)—Good actresses, nu 
. : . ubt, ought not to smile in the wrong place wh g; . 
ties, having previously also, for the same purpose, caused a portrait} °°"? ° oe Sen Dee Se + ae oes 


. mising actress, for a singer, is not expected to be complete at once: and it 
of her which hung up in the room to be taken down, and the head | _ jg the mistake of Miss Romer’s acting at present to venture things at ran- 


dom, and so get into inconsistencies. 








* Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to the Regent’s Park, Ba e 
Colosseum, Zoological Gardens, &c. Compiled by the Editor of Neale’s The cutting-up of the Damascus Blades to-morrow. 


Gentlemen’s Seats. WithaNeat Map, and numerous Illustrations on | Considering the nature of the subject, and that it is not at present before the 
Wood, designed and engraved by G. W. Bonner. Kidd, Regent street. public, the communication of Cursicus is too long for our pages, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Marcu or Inre.tsxcor.—In the reign of 
Francis the First of France, the dissection of a human 
body was considered sacrilege. 





A Worp To Forcretrrut Seniors.—We 
should be inclined to pay more attention to the wis- 
dom of the old, if they shewed greater indulgence to 
the follies of the young.— Hazlitt. 


Conversation with Mankinp.—We learn 
a great deal from coming ito contact aud collision 
with individuals of other nations. The contrast of 
character and feeling—the different point of view 
from which they see things—is an admirable test of 
the;truth or reasonableness of our opinions, Among 
oufselves we take a number of things for granted, 
which as seon as we find ourselves with strangers, 
we are called upon to account for. With those who 
think,and feel differently from our habitual tone, we 
roust ‘havea reason forthe faith that is in us, or we 
shall not come off very triumphantly. Ly this com- 
paring of notes, by being questioned and cross-exa- 
mined ,‘we discover how far we have taken up certain 
notions on good grounds, or barely on trust. We 
also Jearn how much of our best knowledge is built 


on a sort of acquired instinct, and how little we can | 


analyse those things that seem to us most seli-evi- 
dent. He is no mean philosopher who can give a 
reason ‘for one half what he thinks. It by: no means 
follows that our'tastes or judgments are wrong, be- 
cause we may be at fault in an argument. A 


Scotchman and'a Frenchman would differ equally | 
from. an Englishman, but would run into contrary | 


extremes. He might not be able to make good his 
ground against the levity of the one or the pertinacity 
of the other; and yet he might he right; for they 
cannot both be so, By visiting different countries 
and conversing with their inhabitants, we strike a 
balance between opposite prejudices, and have an 
average of truth and nature left. — Hazlitt. 


TEMPERANCE AND ContTaGion. — Tempe- 
rance confirms man’s health, aud preserves him 
sound, even amidst contagion. Thus Socrates, and 
the good bishop of Marseilles escaped the plague 
which desolated their respective cities; and thus 
Palamedes prevented a pestilence from afflicting the 
Grecian camp. Temperance is a powerful aid to 
philosophy.—Ensor’s Independent Man.—[\n ano- 
ther part of his work, the author observes of Socrates, 
that—] He is praised for bis temperance, and it is 
recorded that he escaped the plague in consequence ; 
but it is scarcely known that Doctor Hodges admi- 





} 


| 


THEATRICALS FOR 


THIS EVENING, | 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr Kennev's Grand Opera of 
. Masaniello. 
Elvira (first time ) . ‘Miss Mayhew 
Fenella (first time) - Miss Kenneth 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss Faucit, Miss Crawford, 
Mrs Bedford, and Miss Field 





Masaniello (first time) + Mr Wood 

| Don Alphonso . - .Mr T. Cooke 

) Pietro e . « Mr Bedford 

| Rathino . . - Mr Salter 
Lorenzo i - «+ Mr Brindal 
Moreno y c - Mr Yarnold 
Selva. , 4 Mr Honner 


| Miss Pickle . 


Commissioner ‘ - Mr Fenton 
A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Miss Baseke. 


After which, 
The Spoil’d Child, 
. « MrsC. Jones 


Maria L . - Miss Chaplin 
Liule Pickle . - « Miss Smith 
Susan . . - Mrs East 
Margery . - + Mrs Broad 
Old Pickle - - Mr Hughes 
John . e -  , Mr Salter 

| Thomas ° 2 - Mr Bishop 
Tag . . . « Mr Harley 


In the course of the Evening, Auber’s Overture to 
‘La Muette de Portici;’ and Spontini’s Overture 
to * Olympia.’ 

To conclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 
_. _Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 


Delhi . ; - « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° ° - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - « Mri. Wallack 
Sadtsinty ‘ - Monsieur Martin 
| Phineah e - MrC. Jones 
Azouff é - «. Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . ‘ . Mr Fenton 
Zarés : -  « Mr Younge 
Veshna . . - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar - + MrT. Blanchard 


nistered medical aid to bundreds in London, while | 


they were perishing by the plague, yet remained 
himself uncontaminated by the disease : and all ihe 
world has heard of the c \tastrophe of Socrates, and 
it merits universal admiration ; but few have heard 
that Hodges the philanthropist died in a jail, aban- 
doned by the world. [P iilanthropists have yet got 
to make the world what it ought to be. Let us be 
thankfal that the world is getting on, and that piii- 





To morrow, The Slave; and The Adopted Child. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=-Diavolo. 


Lady Allcash Miss Cawse 








Zeiliva. . Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavolo ‘ - Mr Braham 
Lord Allcash . - «+ MrG. Penson 
Lorenzo. ’ . Mr Wilson 
Matteo , - «+ Mr Morley 
| Beppo ‘ ‘ - MrG. Stansbury 
| Giacomo " e - Mr Reynoldson 
Francesco . . - MrF. Sutton 


lanthropy in the meanwhile has its consolations, | 


even amidst the greatest suffering ] 








—— — 


A LADY AND DAUGHTER, 


(The latter of whom may have the advantage of the best 


instractions) Or TWO SISTERS, can be received as | 


Boarders at a long Estab'ished and high!y respectable Se- 


minary, within a short dystance from Town, and where the | 


number of Pupils is limited. The Terms will be found 
moderate. : F 
The Principals of the same Establishment haye an op- 
ae of introducing Two Young Gentlemen into a 
reparatory School, upon receiving, in requital, Two 
Young Ladies; for whom, at present, there are vacancies. 
Address, Post-paid, to Mr HOBSON, Stationer, 86 High 
Hotborn. 











88 Reyal £achange. 


| Prince Rodolph . 


THE CELEBRATED TOUR of a GER-| 


MAN PRINCE, IN ENGLAND, &c. 
ls now ready 
SON, the Publisher, and of every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


~~ PROUT’S CONFINENTAL ANNUAL. 

Just*published, price 14s. handsomely bound in morocco, 

THE CONTINENTAL ANNUAL 
FOR 1832. 


y, and may be had of EFFINGHAM WIL- | 


Mlustrated in the first style of the art from Drawings by } 


SAMUEL PROUT, Esq. and uniform in size with his Lanp. 
scape ANNUAL of 1830-and 1831. The literary department, 
under the superintendance of Mr WM. KENNEDY, will 
embrace a series of Romantic Tales, which, while they 
gratify the reader's imagination, wil) at the same time 
illustrate the Pictureeque Representations of the celebrated 
Artist. 

A few copies will be printed on royal 8vo. with India 
Proofs, price 30s. bound in morocco. 

*.* A limited number of Proof impressions of the Plates 
on large paper, for illustrating Continental Works, and for 
collectors of fine Engraviogs, &c. Price on India, before 
the writing, 31s. 6d. {ndia, after the writing, 25s. Plain 
proofs, 183. in a portfolio. 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65 Cornhill, London. 





i . Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; 
Published by B. ; sold by OnwuhyYn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at ; 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLanke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STkance, Paternoster Tow ; WaTLING, 409 Strand; BuckNaLt, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TUaRNOUR, 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyop, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanis, Bow street; T. Tigernay, 74 Drury 
lane, Uorner of Russell court; D. HitToN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





First Carbinier - « Mr Hodges 
Second Carbinier - Mr Henry 
Third Carvinier - « Mrfrwin 


Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture to *D’Une | 


Folie,’ 

To conclude with Mc Ksnxey’s New Farce, called 

The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Emily Delauney - Miss E. Tree 
Isabella P Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke . Mr Diddear 

- Mr Abbott 

- Mr Bartley 

- Me F. Matthews 

Mr Power 

- « Mr Barnes 
Mr Irwin 


Count Morenos 
Baron Lowincraft 
Sir Patrick O'Plenipo 
Ohnutz ‘ 
Herman. 





To-morrow, The Gamester ; The Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of the Baud. 
The Entertainments will commence with 


Mozart’s Figaro. 
The Countess Miss George 
Figaro Mr Green 

To which will he added, a Comic Piece, entitled 


The Widow of Ems. 
Lady Catherine : - Mrs C. Plumes 
Charles Featlove  . - Mr Green 

In course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 


To conclude with a Melo-Draina, called 











The Wandering Boys. 
Paul ‘ “ . Mss Cooper 
Justin ; -. + Miss Dix 


BKRS’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpret; Witsun, Royal Exchange; THomas, News 


/ ROYAL OLYMPIC | 


The Burletta of 
I’ll be Your Second! | A 


Emma : n - Miss Norman 








| General Balcour » + Mr Gough 
George Lovel - MrJ. Vining 
Lieutenant O'Bryan’ . + Mr Brougham 
| CaptainStAlban . - Me Raymond 
| Mr Placid < Mr Liston 
After which, a Burletta, called 


The Widow. 

Miss Patterson 
Madame Vestris 
Mr Liston 

Mr J. Vining 


| Phoebe ; : . 
| The Widow Dashington . 
Augustus Gallopade 
Frank Rhapsody 











Trusty ; i - Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl ~  « Mr W. Vini 
| Bond . s Mr Sherriff’ © Ti 
| To conelude with a New Burletta, called ne 
The Love=Spell! al: 
Thérésine ‘ . + Madame Vestris 
| Blanchette . Miss Forde ey 
| Madelon s ‘ - Miss Cooper 
Mareeline . - . Miss Nicholsoa 
Louise ‘ . - Miss Josephine 
| Francois . - «. MrJ. Bland br 
| Serjeant Victor . - MrRaymond 
| Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler m 
| Doctor Pharmacopolo + Mr Horn I 
nt 
ADELPHI. Z 
Mr.Buck-tone’s Burletta, called f 
Victorine. x 
Victorine . * . Mrs Yates 
Elise. ‘ . + Mrs Fitzwilham $ 
Sophie ‘ ‘ - Mrs Gallot t 
| Alexandre ° - + Mr Wilkinson h 
| César Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith t 
| Mr Bonassus . . Mr J. Reeve | 
Blaise > » « Mr Buckstone L 
Michael ° ‘ - Mr Hemmings t 


After which, Mr Bernarp’s New Burleita, called 


The Wept of the Wish- ‘ 
ton Wish. h 

Hope Gongh ° - Mile Celeste ( 

Faith . Miss Daly ’ 

Aburidatice Mrs Daly 

Major Gough Mr Downe | 





abe d 
Captain Heathcote. « Mr Gallot { 
Satisfaction Shuuks - « Mr J. Reeve 

| Col. Marsden J Mr emmings 


Conanchet : si. en EO Seal 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 
Myder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat ‘ Mrs Fit? wilttam 
| The Lion, with Songs . Mr J. Reeve 
| The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
thyder Ali Mrs. Smith 
Sadhusing 


. Mr Gallot 





SURREY. 
A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entithed 
Cinderella. 
‘ - Miss Somerville 
Miss Vincent 
‘ - MrsC. Hill 
| Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Zelidor A ¢ » Mr Ransfosd 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
Flippertonio » Mr Vale 
Le Conte del Pave « « Mr lee 
Il Signor Rovadini - Mr Young 
Beto ‘ . Mr Rogers 
Roland < . Mr Webb 
After which, the admired Drama, entitled 
i Love’s Frailties. 
| Snsan d ¥ . Miss Somerville 
| Squire Belgrade . Mr Honner 
Oid Greenweil Mr Young 
Lubin Mr Rayner 


5 Cinderella 
Vixenella 
Flirtilla 


To conclude with the Nautical Spectacle of 
Black Beard. 
P : . Mrs Brooks 
Miss Scott | 
- Miss Vincent 
Mr D. Pitt | 
Mr C. Hill 


Irra 
Ismene 4 
Nancy Dawson 
Black Beard 
William 

rN ne 
Cosurc. — The Long Rifle — Luke the 
Labourer. 
|New Ciry.—Guy Mannering—Evil Eye 
| —Victorine. 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Edito 








